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A Little Bit of Help 


There were strange things going on 
in Marsha’s classroom. Every so often one 
of the students would get up and leave 
the room. After about fifteen minutes, he 
would come back, nod to someone, and that 
person would get up and leave. 

But though such activity would have 
seemed strange to someone visiting the 
room, it was really very plain and proper 
to those who understood. 

The secret lay in the fact that for several 
weeks the church pastor had been holding 
a baptismal class. He had finished the studies 
a few days before this, and had asked the 
students to tell him if they wished to give 
their hearts to Christ and be baptized. He 
had written down the names of all the chil- 








dren who raised their hands, and then he 
had told them that he would come over 
to the school for several mornings and 
talk to all the people on his list, one by one, 
in another room. 

And now he was almost through. Marsha 
looked around the class to make sure. She 
knew Jack and Rachel hadn’t gone in to 
visit the pastor, because they were baptized 
already. And George hadn’t either, but 
he wasn’t planning to. In fact, he was ma 
ing fun of the whole thing. & 

“That leaves only Carol—and me, 
thought Marsha. “Oh dear, I didn’t hold 
up my hand the other day, and the pastor 
won't call for me, and I want to be bap- 
tized so much.” 

She tried to get her mind back onto her 
lessons, but the Holy Spirit was talking to 
her just then and she had to listen. 

And then the teacher said it was time 
for recess. Marsha went out with the others, 
but she looked so sad that Patsy came over 
and asked what the trouble was. 

“I want to be baptized,’ Marsha ex- 
plained. “And I can’t be, because I didn’t 
give the pastor my name.” 

“That’s easy,” said Patsy. “Just go in and 
tell him.” 

“T can’t,” said Marsha. “I’m scared.” 

“Oh, no,” scoffed Patsy gently. “Not 
scared of our pastor! Why, he’s nice.” 

“But I am scared,” said Marsha, and she 
looked so worried and sad that Patsy slipped 
an arm around her to cheer her up. 

“Tell you what,” Patsy said, brightening. 
“Pll go in with you. How’ll that be? I’ll 
go and ask Teacher right now if I can. 
Then you won’t need to be afraid.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Marsha, look- 
ing happy for the first time that morning. 

And that’s how it came about that a few 
minutes after recess two girls came into 
the little room where I was interviewing 
the children who wanted to be baptized. 
And it explains, too, why Marsha was bap- 
tized with the others a few Sabbaths lat 

It makes me wonder. Is there a boy & 
girl in your class who would like to follo 
Jesus, but is afraid to? Perhaps a little bit 
of help from you is just the thing he needs. 
You will help him, won’t you? 


Your friend, 


uence Wlpcourel 




















How Itami showed his gratitude. 





THE TENTH WAS BOSMAN! 


By P. E. WILLMORE 


OSMAN was an ox, but ever since he had 
been a calf Itami and the children had 
treated him as a pet. Now they needed only 
to call his name and he would separate 
himself from the herd and run over to the 
hut to eat the tidbits some member of the 
family held out for him. 
He seemed like one of the family to 
Itami and his wife, and they hoped he 


would be with them for many years. Cer- 
tainly he was one ox they would never 
sell. 

A few days later the pastor visited Itami. 
The minister said: “The work of God goes 
slowly in this part of Africa because of 
lack of money. The mission committee 
asked me to go out and explain to all 

To page 19 


“Oh,” cried Itami in dismay, “that one is our pet! God has chosen Bosman. What will my wife say?” 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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The Dog That Wouldn't Go Away 


By JEANNE M. PARRETT 


ROM outdoors in the rain came an in- 

sistent whine. 

“All right, Tiny, come on in,” called 
Mother Owen as she opened the kitchen 
door against the wind just wide enough 
for the family fox terrier, Tiny, to get in. 
But he didn’t come! 

“Hurry, Tiny!” Mother urged, opening 
the kitchen door wider, and shivering. 

The rain was falling hard and blowing 
in on her feet. And then the dog came in 
—but it wasn’t Tiny! It was as big as a 
bear. Its fur was thick and wet, and stood 
out all fluffy as though it had been shaken 
briskly. The beast walked quickly around 
the kitchen, swishing its wet tail against 
the cupboards. 

“Get out!” cried Mother, opening the 
door wide. And out it went! 

“Wherever did that thing come from?” 
she exclaimed to Father. 

“The poor fellow stopped here to get out 
of this cold November rain, I guess. He'll 
likely go home when it lets up,” said Mr. 
Owen, looking out at the wet dog on the 
porch. 

Later, just before turning out the lights 
for the night, Mr. Owen laughed. “O ho! 
Just look who is watching us through the 
hall window!” And sure enough, stand- 
ing on his back legs, looking in through 
the high hall window, was the strange dog. 
It seemed as though he was wanting to get 
acquainted. 

At breakfast the next day the Owen 
children, George, Carrol, and Bonnie, with 


their parents, were just starting to eat their 
cereal and fruit when a shadow fell across 
the table from a large object outside the 
window. 

“Look! There's that dog again,” said 
Mother. 

“Oh, him! He was here last night while 
you were gone, but we didn’t pet him— 
very much,” ten-year-old George spoke up. 

“I told you mot to pet him,” said thirteen- 
year-old Carrol. 

“Just because you have a dog of your own 
you don’t care whether I have one or not,” 
grumbled George. 

“But George, if we feed him he won't 
even try to find his own home. Besides, we 
have one dog already,” Carrol said. 

“Mamma, maybe there was a boy George's 
size in his own house. He just acted crazy 
when he saw George last night,” Bonnie said. 

After breakfast, Father went outside, and 
pointing away from the house, he com- 
manded, “Go home, boy! Go home!” Obe- 
diently the dog ran away, then looked back 
to see what was wanted of him. “Home! 
Go home, boy!” Father repeated, but the 
bewildered dog just came back and sat on 
the porch. 

He was a large, beautiful animal, with 
the long, thick fur and the color markings 
of a collie, but with the heavier body ai 
broader head of a German shepherd. 
leather collar was around his neck, but 
there was nothing to tell who he was or 
where he lived. 

George called the dog Laddie, and hoped 
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he could add “Owen” if the owner couldn’t 
be found. Laddie was well trained. “Fetch- 
ing” was one of his chief joys. He would 
run after the stick so fast that his back legs 
usually flew right over his head in a somer- 
sault as his mouth grabbed the stick. Then 
back he would dash, dropping the stick at 
George’s feet, tail waving, eyes watching 
eagerly for the next throw. 

One day went by, and the dog stayed 
on, acting as glad as though this were just the 

lace he had been looking for all his life. 
% The second day went by, and he fol- 

owed the boy devotedly, as if this was just 
the master he had been looking for all his 
life. 

The third day came, and still no food 
was given to Laddie, in the hope that 
hunger would drive him to his own home. 
This day Carrol, Bonnie, Mother, Father, 
and young George said good-by to Tiny 
and Laddie and got into the car to go to 
church. 

Laddie started to follow the car, and not 
to be outdone, the fox terrier joined the 


procession. Father thought 
this might be a good way 
to start the new dog on his 
way home, so he drove 
slowly enough for both dogs 
to follow. After a while, the 
smaller dog gave up and dropped out of the 
chase, but not the faithful new dog. Although 
hungry, he was able, because of being larger, 
to puff along behind the automobile until it 
was in town, three miles away. There the 
car speeded up, and the dog was lost. 

“Maybe he'll go home now,” said Daddy 
hopefully. 

Disappointment was written all over 
George’s face. Of course, Daddy knew best, 
but Sister Carrol had Tiny, Darlene 
had had Heidi, a fluffy collie puppy, and 
he'd loved kittens, but Tiny had chased 
them away. Mother and Daddy had said 
he didn’t feed his pets, but he’d show them 
if only he could keep Laddie. Why, Laddie 
had chosen 4im instead of his sisters, and 
he’d mever forget to feed him, he just 


To page 19 








When Mother opened the door to let Tiny in out of the storm, a strange dog entered. It 
walked around the room, swishing its wet tail against the cupboards. ‘Get out!” said Mother. It went! 
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ew sat on a stool and glumly 
watched his sister Kate trying to do 
the washing. 

“It won't be Thanksgiving at all,” he 
grumbled. 

“Oh, come,” Kate said cheerfully, un- 
tangling one of Gerald’s T-shirts that had 
caught in the wringer. “It isn’t that bad, 
is it? You look as though the whole world 
had fallen around you.” 

“Well, it has, and you know it,” 
Gerald. “Mom in bed with a sprained 
ankle, Thanksgiving tomorrow—and no 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Cheer up and quit grumbling,” said 
Kate. “Thanksgiving is in your heart, not 
in your stomach.” 

“My heart and stomach are pretty close 
together,” said Gerald. He stopped his 
grumbling, though. Maybe he did still have 
some things to be thankful for. 

But this Thanksgiving-dinner business! 
It just wasn’t Thanksgiving without a 
Thanksgiving dinner. Mom always made a 


said 
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Gerald sat 
sister. 
bled, ‘with Mom sick in bed so she can’t cook dinner.” 





on the stool and looked gloomily at his 
“It won’t be Thanksgiving at all,” he grum- 


special fancy roast, and fluffy mashed po- 
tatoes with rivers of butter running down 
the mound, and pretty little radish roses— 
and lots of pumpkin pies with whipped 
cream. Why, his mouth began to water 
while he thought about it. But there 
wouldn’t be any of that tomorrow. They 
could open a can of Vegemeat steaks and 
have some canned vegetables, but not pie! 
Suddenly an idea struck him! 

“Kate,” he said excitedly, “let's you and 
me fix the Thanksgiving dinner and sur- 
prise Dad and Grandma and Grandpa! You 
took that Pathfinder cooking class the first 
of the year, and I’ve helped Mom in th 
kitchen lots of times.” é 

Kate looked doubtful. 

“Let's do!” Gerald exclaimed. “We can 
ask Mom anything we don’t know. In fact, 
we could bring the easy chair into the 
kitchen and put pillows on a chair for her 
sprained ankle, and she could supervise 
us. 


“Now you're talking,” said Kate. “Help 




















Mother was in bed. Who would 


cook the Thanksgiving dinner? 


GERALD’S THANKSGIVING IDEA 


By BETTY STIRLING 


me hang out these clothes and we'll go 
ask her.” 

“Sure thing,” said Gerald. He raced up- 
stairs for his jacket and cap and then dashed 
down again. In no time at all he and Kate 
had the clothes hanging on the lines— 
frozen stiff in the wind. Gerald blew on 
his fingers to thaw them as he carried the 
empty clothes basket back to the house. 

They warmed their hands at the heater 
and then went into the downstairs bed- 
room where their mother was propped up 
in bed mending socks. Between them they 
managed to explain what they wanted to 
do. 

“I’m sure we can cook the dinner if 
you'll tell us how to do some things,” 
Gerald coaxed. “Really, it would be better 
than opening cans, wouldn’t it?” 

“And we could surprise Dad and Grandma 
and Grandpa,” added Kate. 

Mom looked pleased. “Why, it’s a splen- 
did idea,” she said. “Of course you can do 
it. What do you want to have?” 

“Why, the regular Thanksgiving dinner, 
of course,” said Gerald. “That’s what makes 
it Thanksgiving.” 


* “All right,’ Mom said, laughing. “Get a 


aper and pencil and write down your 
menu. You may have to get some things 
from the store.” 

Kate wrote down the menu, and Gerald 
wrote down the grocery list. 

“Tl hop right onto my bike and go to 
the store,” he said. 

“Get the money from my purse,” said 
Mom. “And be sure to ride carefully. One 


sprained ankle is enough for this family.” 

Gerald grinned. “I'll say it is.” 

He steered his bike carefully over the 
icy spots on the street. At the store he 
pushed his cart around like a veteran shop- 
per, examining the celery and radishes 
carefully, the way Mom did, and compar- 
ing the prices on the different sizes of 
eggs. 

When he got home he found Kate in 
the kitchen setting out the ingredients for 
the pies. He pulled the most comfortable 
chair from the living room into the kitchen 
and brought pillows. Then he helped Mom 
hobble into the kitchen where she could 
oversee the cooking. He washed his hands 
at the sink and then opened the cans of 
pumpkin. Kate made the crust, following 
Mom’s best recipe, and Gerald knew that 
the pies would be good. He could tell 
from the neat way the crust fitted into the 
pans. 

“Say, this is fun,” he said as he beat the 
eggs and milk and pumpkin and sugar with 
Mom’s electric mixer. “We should cook 
more often, Kate.” 

Mom laughed. “I think that’s a good idea, 
too. Perhaps I should be thankful 1 
sprained my ankle. I'm finding out how 
much you two can do!” 

Before long the four round yellow pies 
were in the oven and Gerald looked long- 
ingly at them. He could almost taste them, 
just from smelling them as they cooked. 

Next was the roast. He and Kate read 
the recipe, and Mom explained how to go 
about making it. Then they got out all 
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HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 


WE THANK THEE! 


By STELLA CRAFT TREMBLE 


We thank Thee for the love of good that lies 
within our breast, 

For the loving Power that led us to a country 
richly blessed; 

We thank Thee for the Pilgrims—for the little, 
faithful band 

Who bravely paved the way for us in a 
friendless, foreign land. 


We thank Thee for the golden wheat, the 
barley, corn, and rye, 

For rich harvests in the granaries, for love, 
food, and supply. 

We thank Thee for our freedom, for all bless- 
ings Heaven sent; 

For a beauteous, bounteous nation filled with 
fruitage and content. 


For the Bible that we all revere, our most 
beloved tome; 

For laws that give us liberty, for affection 
in the home. 

For all these things and many more, God 
grant that no one may 

Forget to thank Thee for Thy care on this 
Thanksgiving Day! 


ee 
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the ingredients and lined them up on the 
counter. 

To be sure, they were a little awkward 
about the mixing, and much slower than 
Mom would be, but by the time the pies 
were baked, the roast was ready to go into 
the oven, and Gerald and Kate surveyed 
their work proudly. 

Mom was pleased, too. “I was worried 
about tomorrow's dinner,’ she admitted. 
“It's been so long since Grandma and 
Grandpa visited us that I did want a go 


Thanksgiving dinner ready when they a 


rived. You two are saving the day for me. 
Tomorrow morning you can finish the rest 
of the’ dinner.” 

The next morning Gerald washed the 
breakfast dishes in record time, while Kate 
vacuumed the living room and dining 
room. Then Gerald rushed into the bed- 
rooms and made the beds. Soon they had 
the house in perfect order. Gerald pulled 
the easy chair to the kitchen again and 
helped Mom into it. 

“You can make the radish roses and the 
celery curls first and put them into the 
refrigerator,” she said. 

Gerald thought that making the radish 
roses was as much fun as whittling—and 
the results were much prettier! Kate ar- 
ranged the plate—she was artistic. Kate 
knew how to mash the potatoes, so Gerald 
set the table with the best lace tablecloth 
and china and a centerpiece of nuts and 
apples, with colored leaves that Kate had 
saved from the last raking. 

Dinner was almost ready for serving 
when Gerald saw Dad’s car driving into 
the driveway. 

Gerald helped Mom into the living room 
as Dad and Grandma and Grandpa came 
into the hall, and of course there were the 
usual hugs and greetings and exclamations 
from Grandma over how much Kate and 
Gerald had grown. 

Then Gerald and Kate proudly carried 
to the table the roast, the mashed potatoes 
with the rivers of butter running down tl 
mound, the creamed peas, and the radi 
roses and celery curls. Gerald could hardly 
wait for dinner to begin. 

Then as they all sat down to the table, 
Grandma turned to Mom. “But daughter,” 
she said, “I don’t understand. How did you 
cook a dinner like this when you can’t 
stand up on that sprained ankle? You 
shouldn’t have done it.” To page 19 

















| WAS in a dime store one day trying to 
decide between two kinds of erasers when 
a voice interrupted me. 

“Hi!” it said. 

I whirled around, expecting to see a friend 
or acquaintance. But the only person I could 
see who might have said that Hi was a girl 
I had never seen before. 

“You know what?” she asked me. 

“No?” I said expectantly. 

“Well,” she said—and I couldn't help no- 
ticing the joy and eagerness written all over 
her little round face—‘“this is my first day 
without crutches!” 

No wonder she wanted to share her joy, 
even with a stranger! 

“Well, this is a special day for you then,” 
I said. “And you’re walking just fine,” I added 



































































"My First Day Without Crutches!” 


By MIRIAM HARDINGE 


as she sprinted off, somewhat haltingly and 
ungracefully. 

Soon I heard the sales clerk at the next 
counter being told the happy news. 

“My first day without crutches!” 

As I stood at the check-out counter I 
found myself smiling as I shared her joy. 
Then my mind turned sadly to Janice, an- 
other girl almost the same age. Janice never 
gets anywhere unless strong hands hold her. 
Probably she never will be able to say as 
my new acquaintance had just said, “This is 
my first day without crutches.” 

I thought too of dear little Marilyn. She 
has to be carried or pushed everywhere. It 
is unlikely that she will ever say, “This is 
my first day without crutches.” 

And I thought of the thousands of others 
who will never say those words—in this life. 

But I didn’t stop thinking there. I thought 
of the day that has been promised us when 
thousands will be able to say those words. 

And those who speak them will be even 

more joyful than my new little friend in 

the dime store. 

“Then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart,” Isaiah promises those who go 
around with crutches. 

And how those crippled ones will leap, 
and how they will thank their Saviour! 

Yes, there is a day coming when all 
the Juniors, and the older folks too, who 
have to stay close by crutches and wheel- 
chairs will be able to say to Jesus their 
Saviour: “This is my first day without 
crutches!” What a Thanksgiving day that 

will be! 


I turned to see who it was that had spoken to me 
and saw a little girl | had never seen before. 
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PART THREE 


PRINT YOUR OWN PICTURES! ®@ 


AS SOON as they are dry, your negatives 
are ready to be printed. Printing is as 
easy as developing and much more fun. 

You need three trays for the three solu- 
tions—developer, stop, and fixer—and a 
printing frame or printer box. 

Mix the solutions. Pour them into the 
trays and make sure the temperature is 
68° F. 

There are many kinds of photographic 
paper to choose from. Kodak Velite is very 
convenient because it doesn’t require a 





darkroom. Kodak Velox and Azo require a 
darkroom but have the advantage that they 
come in several grades that can be selected 
according to the condition of the negative. 
If you're using Velite, screw a 60-watt 
lamp in the printer box (use 15-watt for 
Velox or Azo). Place a negative, dull side 
up, on the printer glass. Lay a sheet of 
Velite paper over it, dull side up. Lower 
the lid and hold down the switch, turn- 
ing on the light for about five seconds. 
Slide the paper into the developer so 


1. Pour developer, stop, and fixer into each of three trays and arrange the trays side by side. 
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that it is entirely covered. Rock the tray 
gently. After about sixty seconds the print 
should look right. If it’s too dark in less 
than forty-five seconds, throw the print 
away and make another, exposing it to the 
light for less than five seconds. If it is too 
light after two minutes in the developer, 
throw away the print and make another, 
but this time expose it to the light for 
more than five seconds. 

After development, remove the print 
from the developer, let it drain for one or 


* 


2. Place negative, dull side up, 
on printer box. Put a sheet of 
Velite over it, shiny side down. 
Close lid, turn on light in box 
for five seconds. Remove Velite. 


* 









*« 





4. Take picture out of devel- 
oper, slide it into the stop bath 
for fifteen seconds, soak in fixer 
ten minutes, then wash and dry. 


*« 





two seconds, and put it into the stop bath, 
rocking it for about fifteen seconds. 

Lift, drain, and slide print into fixing 
bath. Leave it there five or ten minutes and 
wash in running water—in washbasin, sink, 
or bathtub—for an hour. Lift prints from 
water and drain by holding to a corner, and 
dry face down on a sheet of clean, white 
blotting paper or lintless towel or sheet. 

Then you're ready to show off your pic- 
tures to your friends. Next week we'll talk 
about the most fun of all—enlarging. 











x 


3. Slide paper into the developer. 
The picture should finish developing 
in about sixty seconds. If it turns out 
too dark or too light, throw it away 
and expose another sheet of Velite 
to the negative, keeping light on 
for less or more than five seconds. 


*«K 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARI 


CHAPTER 1: THE ESCAPE 


MONG the hills of Borneo there is a 
sparkling pool set like a glass bowl in 
a hollow of the rocks—a pool so clear it 
looks as though a child might wade through 
it, but it is fully twenty feet deep. It lies 
there surrounded by grassy slopes and great 
forest trees, and the stream that feeds it flows 
down the mountain over a stony bed, steep 
and long. The sound of its rapids can be 
heard for a long distance. 

There is a village of Dusun tribesmen 
clinging to the green slope above the pool, 
and the music of the river has given the 
village its name, Singing Water. 

It was in this village of Singing Water 
that a wonderful thing happened. The time 
was not long ago. The season was summer. 
It is always summertime in those mountains. 

Saksee stood on the edge of the shining 
pool early in the morning. He studied his 
own reflection in the water. As he looked 
into the blue mirror he was pleased with 
what he saw. No twelve-year-old boy in the 
mountains was stronger or quicker than he. 
He mumbled a few words to himself. 

“This is the last day! The last day!” He 
moved his lips but made no sound. The truth 
was that Saksee hardly knew whether he was 
happy or sad. He would go home this after- 
noon to his own village of Broken Light. 
After living for five years in Singing Water 
he was going away, six miles up the moun- 
tain, back home to his father’s house. He 
had lived in Singing Water ever since 
Mother died. He was only seven years old 
then. He had come to live with his father’s 
brother, Uncle Sobat, and his wife, Gar. 

He had loved this village, but now it had 
become unbearable. Once it had been safe 
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and beautiful. Now it was spoiled. He had 
talked the matter over with Kooning, the 
witch doctor. Kooning advised him to return 
to his own father’s house in Broken Light 
Village, where Kooning also lived. 

Saksee heard a sound, coming from be- 
hind a large rock at the water's edge, the 
sound of words. Some person was talking. 
He could not hear much of what was being 
said. In fact, he could catch only one word, 
“Bapa—Bapa,’ which means “father.” The 
word was repeated several times. There was 
only one voice. No one answered it. 

With quiet, catlike steps Saksee crept 
down to the margin of the pool until he 
could see what was behind 
the rock. He stood very 
still and scarcely breathed. 
It was just as he had ex- 
pected. The new teacher, 
Rajin, was there behind the 
rock and he was alone, yet 
he was talking to someone. 
He was kneeling on the 
sand. His eyes were closed 
and his hands were lifted. 
His face was covered with 
gladness. Saksee saw how 
his black hair curled at the 
temples and over his high 
forehead. He could see the 
scar he had on one cheek. 
He saw the strength in 
the young teacher's raised 
hands and arms. His white 
shirt was open at the 








Saksee looked at himself in the 
pool, pleased with what he saw. 



































ARD SEED 
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* By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 


throat, and he wore dark cotton trousers 
like the ones Saksee had on. 

The boy turned away, slipped off his 
clothes, and slid into the water without a 
sound. Like all the boys of this village, he 
was an excellent swimmer. He dived through 
the water like a brown fish. As he circled 
and swam he remembered that there was no 
pool of water like this in his own village 
of Broken Light. The people there drew 
their water from a spring trickling down 


the mountainside. He would miss his daily 
dip in the pool. He would miss Uncle Sobat 
and Aunt Gar and little Vee-Vee, their small 
daughter. 

Well, it couldn't be helped. Since this new 
teaching had come to Singing Water he had 
felt troubled and uneasy—uncomfortable. 
Kooning’s advice was good. He would go 
back to Broken Light where the old witch 
doctor ordered everything according to the 
customs the tribe had observed for hundreds 
of years. No one in Broken Light planted 
or harvested or married without advice from 
Kooning. They were fortunate to have him 
live among them. Even the people in Sing- 
ing Water called on him for charms and ad- 
vice, because they had no regular witchman 
of their own. 

Now this new teacher had come. Kooning 
told all the people in both villages to pay 
no attention to him. 

“This teaching is bad. Listening to it is 
like drinking poison liquor,’ he said. “It 
makes people happy, but it destroys all 
the old customs and makes the spirits angry. 
The end will be trouble. You boys stay 
away from it.” 

Then the old man had turned to Saksee. 


To page 16 


WISH I had a story,” groaned Vern as 

he sat tapping his pencil on the study 
table. 

“What kind of story?” asked Jim, look- 
ing up with his big brown eyes from the 
little gadgets he was trying to put together. 

“A lion story.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied little brother, 
always wanting to help. “David and the lion, 
Daniel, Samson.” 

“Oh, sure,” retorted Vern. “There’s even 
the disobedient prophet, and Androcles. 
Everybody knows them. We had them when 
we got our MV Honor in cats. I want some- 
thing different.” 

Persistent brother, tossing his curly head, 
next asked, “Why do you want it?” Jim was 
always so full of questions. Vern sighed. 

But he answered as civilly as he could, 
“For morning worship at school.” 

Uncle Dennis laid down the paper he was 
reading. “What's this? A lion story for wor- 
ship? How come?” 

“You see it’s like this. We're taking turns 


in class. We're supposed to take our favorite 
text and then find an experience and a les- 
son to go with it. Some of the fellows have 
had some dandies. Bud’s was so good, the 
teacher had him give it for assembly. The 
girls haven't been slow, either. Susan’s had 
some thrillers from Korea. They were mis- 
sionaries, you know.” 

“Well, what’s your text?” Uncle Dennis 
pushed his spectacles high on his forehead. 
Vern scooted over to the hassock close to 
Uncle Dennis’ chair. Jim slid along the 


floor until he was closer to them. They both ge 


knew something good was coming. 

“It is 1 Peter 5:8,” said Vern as soon as 
he was comfortable. “‘Be sober, be vigilant; 
because your adversary the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour.’” 

“A good text, boy,” smiled Uncle Dennis. 
“Now you want a story!” 

Only the snapping and crackling of the 
fire in the fireplace and the occasional click- 
ing of Aunt Bertha’s knitting needles could 


The lion opened its mouth and the trainer put his head inside. Then the lion closed its mouth again. 














HIS HEAD IN THE LION'S MOUTH 


By ENID | 


be heard as Uncle Dennis paused for a 
moment. The boys urged him to get started. 

“When we lived near St. Louis, Missouri,” 
Uncle Dennis began slowly, “we used to go 
to the zoo. My, how I wish you boys could 
have seen those animals! The monkeys rode 
bicycles, and the elephants wore skirts and 
walked on their hind feet. 

“Well, the thing that held us spellbound 
was the lion trainer and his lions. He was 
a small man with black hair and piercing 
black eyes. He wore a green and black uni- 
form with high black boots, and a wide 
black belt with a pistol in a holster. When 
he cracked his long whip, how those lions 
jumped up on their boxes! Then at a given 
command, they would jump down and start 
marching, or they would roll over and over. 
Then the crack of the whip, and each lion 
was back on his stool. 

“This man’s closing act was the one that 
almost pulled a fellow’s eyes from their 
sockets, and sent cold shivers down his spine. 

“One huge lion with a big shaggy mane 
walked to the center of the cage, switching 
his long tail. You were glad there were iron 
bars between you and him. The trainer 
ordered the lion to open his mouth wide. 
While we froze with fear, the man stuck 
his head into that chasm. Then the huge 
jaws came together slowly, almost—but not 
quite—together, and up they rose and out 
came the head. Everybody cheered frantically. 

“There was one man who was so intrigued 
by this performance that on his days off he 
would go to the zoo to watch the man put 
his head in the lion’s mouth. He would stand 
as close as he could to the stage and never 


SPARKS 


take his eyes off the trainer until the head 
was out of the lion’s mouth. After several 
weeks the trainer began to recognize the man, 
and finally he asked him why he came so 
often. 

“Oh, replied the man casually, ‘I am 
just waiting for the day to come when that 
lion will snap your head off.” 

“Did the lion ever snap his head off?” 
questioned eager Jim, who by this time had 
climbed up on the arm of Uncle Dennis’ 
chair so as not to miss a word. 

“No, they say that those words from the 
stranger caused the lion trainer to think 
seriously, and he never put his head in the 
lion’s jaws again.” 

“Um—sort of lost his nerve!” suggested 
Vern, chewing the end of his pencil. “But 
I'm still short the lesson I need to make this 
a worship talk. We don’t go around stick- 
ing our heads in lions’ months.” 

“I should say not,” chimed in Jim. 

Uncle Dennis ran his fingers through his 
hair while he tried to think of an applica- 
tion. 

“We may not stick our heads in lions’ 
mouths, but what about our hands?” said 
Aunt Bertha as she folded her knitting in 
her lap. All eyes turned on her. 

“What?” came the trio of voices. 

“I saw something the other day at the 
corner grocery store that may help you 
with the lesson part,” continued Aunt Bertha. 
“I noticed a little boy standing by the candy 
counter. The clerk had gone to the supply 
room to get something for me. While we 
were waiting, I saw the boy slip his hand 
over the counter and almost touch a piece 
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of candy. Then he pulled his hand back. At 
first I thought he might have seen the clerk 
returning, but he hadn't. Again the hand 
went over the counter into the candy box. 
It picked up a piece, but dropped it as 
though it had been stung, and the boy 
darted through the open door. I followed 
him to see if I could find out the meaning 
of such performances, for I was puzzled. 

““Why didn’t you take the candy?’” I 
asked the little lad. 

“‘Oh—oh—I didn’t take any candy,’ he 
said, trembling and rolling his eyes until I 
could see only the whites. 

“IT know you didn’t, but why?’ 

“Calming his fears, he answered, “This 
is what happened. Every time I put my hand 
over the counter I heard my mother’s voice 
saying, “Thou shalt not steal.” I ran out 
of the store so I couldn’t take the candy.’ 

“Didn’t that boy take his hand out of the 
lion’s mouth?” Aunt Bertha asked as she 
picked up her knitting again. “Satan is surely 
a roaring lion, seeking to devour us.” 

“Thanks a million, Aunt Bertha,” ex- 
claimed Vern as he grabbed his pencil and 
paper and started writing feverishly. 

“I guess I'd better be careful too,” added 
Jim, returning to his puzzle gadgets. “I sure 
don’t want to get my head or my hands 
caught in the lion’s mouth.” 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 13 


His long yellow teeth clacked together as 
he spoke. “You should return to your father's 
house in our own village. You are big enough 
to help him now. You don’t need your aunt’s 
care any more. You can cut the brush and 
carry the wood and boil the rice.” 

Saksee steadied himself in the pool think- 
ing about how it all happened. Rajin’s voice 
startled him. 

“Peaceful morning to you!” the teacher 
called to the brown boy in the water. 

“Peaceful morning to you!” Saksee an- 
swered, according to the polite custom of 
his people. 

“You swim skillfully!” Rajin watched the 
lad swim and dive. “Perhaps I shall do bet- 
ter when I have been here as long as you 
have.” 

Saksee didn’t answer these words; but he 
thought in his heart, “This man plans to 
stay here a long time—a long time. The 
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poison of his teaching will spread every- 
where, and all will be spoiled. I’m glad I’m 
going back to Broken Light.” 

The boy crawled out of the water and 
snatched up his scanty garments from the 
grassy slope. 

Then Rajin called to him, “Come to sing 
with us tonight. It is a great pleasure to 
sing, you know.” 

Saksee turned to look at the young teacher. 
His body was as brown and lithe as his own 
and his features were similar to the people 
of Singing Water Village, yet he was dif 
ferent. There was a sharp cleanness boul 
him and a radiance of happiness that made 
him always gay. His voice had the sound of 
joy and laughter in it. Saksee felt angry. 

“I shall not come to sing,” he said in a 
low voice. “Today I will go back to my own 
village.” 

Hearing this, the teacher, Rajin, leaped 
out of the pool and stood beside him. “Are 
you going to the village of Broken Light? 
Are you going to stay there?” 

“Yes, I will stay there always,” the boy 
replied. 

Rajin laid a hand on the boy's naked 
shoulder. “You have heard some of the teach- 
ing about God. You know He is our great 
Father up in heaven.” He pointed up to the 
sky. “You know that He can always help 
you in any trouble. Even in your village He 
is close to you. Talk to Him. He will hear 
you. 

Saksee drew away from the friendly grasp 
of the teacher, and without more words he 
scrambled up the hill and hurried to his 
uncle’s house. 

Ever since his mother had died five years 
before, Saksee had lived with Uncle Sobat 
and Aunt Gar. Vee-Vee was a baby then, 
not big enough to walk. Now she was six 
years old. 

When Saksee came into the kitchen room 
of the little hut, Aunt Gar smiled at him. 
“Come now, eat. Your rice is ready.” She 
ladled out a portion of hot rice on a banana 
leaf. She put some boiled vegetables and a 
few small dried fish on his rice. He 1@) 
down on the floor and started eating with 
his fingers. The breakfast tasted good. When 
he got home to Broken Light Village he 
would have to cook his own rice. There was 
no woman in his father’s house. 

Vee-Vee sat on the floor beside him eat- 
ing her own rice. She was six years old and 
big for her age, but she sat quietly and said 
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THANKSGIVING days have some- 
times been celebrated for rather 
funny reasons having nothing to do 
with good harvests. For example, 
in one New England town, it is said, 
a day of thanksgiving was once ap- 
pointed because a gentleman of the 
town had been rescued when he fell 
overboard in a brook as he was on 
his way to his cranberry bog. It 
was a very amusing incident. 





AN ODD THANKSGIVING DAY 


By WALTER K. PUTNEY 


This man was very popular, but 
he was also eccentric and was al- 
ways inventing some new device to 
save himself from hard work. 

One day he decided that to get 
to his cranberry bog, a mile away, 
he could save a lot of effort if he 
sailed down the brook in a tub. So 
he loaded in his equipment and 
pushed off. 

What he hadn't realized was that 
the brook had been swelled by rains, 
and he and his tub were soon thrown 
off course and cast upon a tempo- 
rary island. 

The stranded cranberry farmer 
yelled frantically for help, and 
neighbors rushed in to rescue him. 
Then the selectmen of the town ap- 
pointed a day of thanksgiving, and 
all work was stopped while a great, 
hilarious celebration was held. 








nothing. In all her life she had never spoken 
a single word. She could cry and make queer 
noises of pain or surprise, but she could 
neither hear nor speak. Perhaps for this 
reason Uncle Sobat loved the child with 
more than ordinary tenderness. Even Saksee 
felt a fierce affection for the little girl whose 
face and body were so perfect, yet who had 
no hearing and no words. 

While Saksee ate his food, the little child 
ooked toward him often and smiled in a 
questioning way. She seemed to feel some 
uneasiness in his manner. Could she guess 
that he was leaving today? 

By midday he was ready to go. All his 
belongings were in the bohongan on his 
back. He had few things, so Aunt Gar had 
filled the bark container with fat sections 
of sugar cane, and fruit from the trees 





along the river. The bohongan was heavily 
loaded, and the boy bent his naked back 
under it as he climbed the steep trail toward 
the village of Broken Light. 

Saksee was glad the teacher had not seen 
him go. Rajin would have talked to him 
some more about God. He wanted none of 
that. Now he was leaving this place and 
this hateful teaching. He would not need 
to worry about it any more. He regretted 
now that he had stayed so long. It must be 
two moons since Rajin had come to Sing- 
ing Water. 

Every night Rajin gathered the people and 
taught them songs of the God of heaven 
and His Son Jesus. He taught them from 
the Book of his magic. Saksee had gone to 
listen. He could recall many of the words 
from the magic Book. He remembered more 
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of the songs, because the melody and the 
rhyming of the words made them slip easily 
into the mind and fasten themselves there. 

Never mind! He would soon forget. He 
would follow the good advice of Kooning, 
the witchman, and all would turn out well. 
He might even become a witch doctor him- 
. self one of these days when he was old 
enough. 

He was out of sight of the village now. 
There could be no harm in resting. He 
loosened the straps of the bohongan from 
his forehead and his arms. He set the heavy 
bark carrier down beside the path and 
perched on a damp root while the breeze 
cooled his head and dried the sweat that 
streamed down his lean body. 

His attention was attracted by a swarm 
of caterpillars clustered on the trunk of a 
tree across the path. Saksee knew they were 
poison, and he would not touch one for 
anything. They burned like fire; but it was 
interesting to watch them. They moved 
like an army up the trunk of the tree. They 
crowded so close together their gray-green 
bodies covered the bark for a couple of 
feet. One could not see the bark between 
them at all. If a man chanced to brush 
against a tree infected with poison cater- 
pillars, there could be evil consequences. 
His uncle had often warned him. Still, for 
a long time he sat fascinated by this evil 
thing so close to him. 

“It’s just like the teaching of Rajin,” the 
boy said out loud. “It is running all over 
Singing Water Village; but it can’t hurt 
me if I don’t touch it.” 

He got to his feet and fastened the heavy 
bohongan to his back. He began again to 
climb the steep hill, stopping to rest often, 
and whenever he sat down and rested he 
thought about Rajin and the new teaching 
until he was angry with himself. 

“Can't I get that fellow out of my mind?” 
he sputtered angrily. 

He tried to think of his home in Broken 
Light. He had visited there often: since his 
mother’s death. He knew exacly how it 
would be. His father, Pakoo, was an impor- 
tant man in the village. He owned several 
water buffalo. He raised a fine garden every 
year and a field of mountain rice. He saved 
plenty of it for rice wine, and one of the 
chief pleasures in Broken Light Village was 
drinking the rice wine. 

The boy's heart skipped with pleasure as 
he thought of the evenings when the rice 
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wine would be passed around, the tom-toms 
would throb out their weird, sweet music, 
while the dancers swayed and reeled to the 
beat of the drums on the village green. 

It used to be that way in Singing Water; 
but since Rajin came, there was no more 
time for drunken dancing and the drums. 
Almost everyone wanted to go up to the 
teacher’s house and listen to the stories he 
told and join in the songs he sang. Too bad! 

Then Saksee thought of the clear pool 
below Singing Water. With sharp clearnes 
the scene of this morning came back to hin 
He saw again the face of the teacher rais 
to the heavens, and heard the word “Bapa 
—Bapa.” He remembered the look on Rajin’s 
face. He shook himself in torment. “I do 
believe that teacher has bewitched me with 
his magic!” Once again he resolved to think 
no more about the matter. 

With a start he saw that the sun was 
going down and he was not yet home. He 
tried to hurry; but he had already dallied 
too much along the way. Now it was im- 
possible to reach his house before dark. 
Fear took hold of him. He tugged at the 
heavy bohongan. He even thought of leav- 
ing it there in the path and running home 
as fast as he could; but if anyone found out 
that he had done such a thing he would be 
branded as a coward. His breath came in 
painful heaves. His shoulders ached and his 
head throbbed. He stumbled up the moun- 
tain in the dusk, barely able to see the way. 

This would never do. He slowed down 
and climbed carefully, quietly. The creatures 
of the night had come out in the forest. He 
knew what they were—the leopard cats, the 
fierce Malayan bears, and the huge wild 
cattle called timbado, which would stalk a 
man on the trail and gore him to death with 
their horns. Then there were the wild pigs 
—great evil creatures with razor-sharp 
tusks. One blow from such a tusk could kill 
a man if it struck him in the stomach or 
chest. Then there were the night-crawling 
snakes. Saksee shuddered. He felt paralyzed. 

Then he heard a slight sound—somethin 
was creeping along the path. Or was it e 
the brush? What could it be? The fright- 
ened boy drew his belt knife and leaned 
his bohongan against a tree. He stood with 
it still fastened to his back. It would pro- 
tect him from one direction at least. He 
lifted his knife and peered into the darkness, 
waiting. 

(To be continued) 





The Tenth Was Bosman! 
From page 3 


the believers that if they will return the 
tithe to God He will bless them abun- 
dantly, as He has promised.” 

“The tithe?” said Itami. “What's that?” 

So the pastor read from the Bible: “Even 
of whatsoever passeth under the rod, the 
tenth shall be holy unto the Lord” (Lev. 
27:32). “The tenth of a person’s increase 
is the tithe,” the pastor explained. 


cd “Very well,” said Itami standing up. “I 


ave been a Christian only a little while, 
but Christ has meant much to me. If He 
wants the tenth, He shall have it.” 

Itami led the minister out to the cattle 
kraal. “Take this rod and stand at the gate,” 
he told the minister. “I will drive the cattle 
in. You count them; and every tenth one 
you are to keep for the Lord.” 

He began driving the oxen in, and the 
minister began to count. “One, two——” 

And the tenth one was Bosman! 

“Oh, that is our pet!” cried Itami. “What 
will my wife say? I must go and tell her.” 

He ran to the house. “Wife,” he called, 
“the Lord has chosen Bosman. What shall 
we do?” 

“Let the Lord have him,” she answered. 
“The Lord has done so much for us. He 
shall have our best—even if it’s Bosman.” 

Are we as willing to give our best to 


God? 





The Dog That Wouldn’t 
Go Away 


From page 5 


knew! Besides, Laddie was almost as good 
as a brother to play with. 

When the family arrived at church the 
girls went to their division, but George 
lingered with Mother. “Why can’t I have 
a dog of my own, sometime?” he asked, 


all we?” whispered his mother as they 

arted at the entrance. 

Jesus can touch hearts and give ideas 
to mothers and fathers when they are try- 
ing to be good parents to their boys and 
girls. George’s parents loved their boy 
and girls, and pets too, so Mother sent up 
little requests for Laddie’s safety and for 
George’s hurt heart, and finally she whis- 


@:' “Let’s ask Jesus to help us, sonny, 


pered to Daddy about how terribly sad 
George was over not keeping Laddie. 

The services continued, and after a bit 
Daddy whispered back, “I didn’t know it 
meant so much to him, Mother, so if Lad- 
die finds his way back home, the boy can 
keep him.” 

Mother passed on this encouragement 
to George when he came in to sit with 
them for the church service, and George 
could hardly listen to the sermon for hop- 
ing Laddie would be at home when they got 
back. 

The church over, the thought in the minds 
of all the Owen family was, Would they 
find Laddie on the way back? 

No Laddie where they last saw him in 
town. No Laddie anywhere on the way 
home. 

Eagerly George scanned the home lane 
to its length. His sisters looked through 
the fields and orchards on each side as 
they passed along. Maybe the poundmaster 
had picked him up. Mother and Daddy 
were feeling sorry, for George’s sake. The 
car turned into the long driveway. 

“O Daddy, let me out!” cried George, 
and joy burst all over the place, for there 
before them, laughing, switching his tail in 
delight, was Laddie! Boy and dog were all 
over each other in a joyous tumble as soon 
as the car stopped. 

Laddie had a Sabbath dinner such as 
must have brought great satisfaction to his 
hungry, doggy heart. But before he be- 
gan to eat it he sat with paws held beneath 
his muzzle until told he could begin. 

“Look at that, would you!” George said, 
admiringly. “He’s saying grace! He’s my 
Thanksgiving dog!” 


Gerald’s Thanksgiving Idea 
From page 8 


Mom laughed. “I didn’t do it at all,” 
she said. “Meet my two chefs, Gerald and 
Kate. They cooked this whole dinner them- 
selves!” 

Gerald felt as if he could burst with 
excitement when Mom said that. 

And how proudly Dad looked at Gerald 
and Kate! “This is really something to be 
thankful for,” he said. “A son and a daugh- 
ter who can help their mother by cooking 
a dinner like this. This is what I call a 
real Thanksgiving!” 
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IX—Before the Roman Governors 


(DECEMBER 1) 


Memory VERSE: “He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth” 
(Isaiah 53:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Mark 14:66-72, Luke 22:66-71, and Luke 
23:1-11. Read over the memory verse three times. 
Go over the memory verse daily. 


SUNDAY 


Peter Denies His Lord 


Open your Bible to Mark 14. 

Peter and John had followed Jesus at a dis- 
tance from Gethsemane. Coming to the palace 
of the high priest, John, who was well known 
to the household, begged admittance for himself 
and also for Peter. John was well known as a 
disciple of Jesus, and the high priests hoped that 
by seeing how Jesus was humiliated he might 
be influenced to give up his connection with 
Christ. 

John did not pretend to be anything other 
than a faithful follower of Jesus. Peter, how- 
ever—so brave in action that he had drawn his 
sword in defense of Jesus—took the cowardly 
course of pretending to have nothing to do with 
Jesus. A fire had been kindled in the court to 
take the chill off the early morning hours. It 
lit up the face of Peter, and a maid in the house- 
hold noticed his troubled expression. She thought 
she recognized him as one of Christ’s followers. 

“And thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth,” 
she said (Mark 14:67). 

Peter did not want to be recognized. What was 
his reply? Read verse 68. 

As he spoke these words a cock crowed out- 
side, but Peter was too absorbed by his own 
thoughts to notice it. A little later, another maid 
saw him and challenged him, and for the second 
time he denied any connection with Jesus. 

An hour passed, and one of the crowd scruti- 
nized him closely and said, ‘You surely are one 
of them, for you talk like a Galilean.” To make 
sure that he didn’t look like a Christian or talk 
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like a Christian, read what Peter then did in 
verse 71. 

Again over the air floated the sound of a cock 
crowing. This time Peter heard it. He remem- 
bered the words of Jesus when he had boasted 
undying allegiance. He remembered that Jesus 
had told him that before the cock crowed twice 
he would deny Him three times. It had happened 
just as Jesus had said. 

Just then Peter caught sight of his beloved 
Master, and Jesus caught his eye. 

“The Lord turned, and looked upon Peter” 
(Luke 22:61). 

Peter wept—not tears of sorrow for himself, 
but tears of real repentance for the hurt he had 
brought on his beloved Master. From that mo- 
ment he was Peter the faithful, never again to 
deny his Lord. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
712; p. 713, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK of the suffering we bring both to others 
and to ourselves when we speak or act a lie. 

Pray that you may always be honest in word 
and deed. 


MONDAY 


Before the Sanhedrin Once More 


Open your Bible to Luke 22. 

Morning came at last, and with it greater 
activity among the chief priests and the elders. 
They had to find something against Jesus fo 
which they could take Him before Pilate, t 


Roman governor. They questioned spies and wi y 


nesses, but nothing could they find. Finally, bring- 
ing Jesus before the council, they asked Him, 
“Art thou the Christ? tell us” (Luke 22:67). 
Find the reply Jesus gave in verse 67, second 
part; 68, 69. 

But they must get Him to make some claim 
that they would be able to twist into an accusa- 
— that they could take to the Roman author- 
ties. 

Look in verse 70 and see how they worded their 
next question. 





To this, Jesus said, “Ye say that I am.” 

That was enough for them. 

“What need we any further witness? for we 
ourselves have heard of his own mouth,” they 
cried (Luke 22:71). 

They would take Him to Pilate. 

“When the condemnation of Jesus was pro- 
nounced by the judges, a satanic fury took 
possession of the people. The roar of voices was 
like that of wild beasts. The crowd made a rush 
toward Jesus, crying, He is guilty, put Him to 
death! Had it not been for the Roman soldiers, 
Jesus would not have lived to be nailed to the 
cross of Calvary.... 

“The angels of God faithfully recorded every 
insulting look, word, and act against their be- 








corned and spat upon the calm, pale face of 
hrist will look upon it in its glory, shining 
righter than the sun.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 
715. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
715. 


Bp: Commander. One day the base men who 


THINK of the patience and wisdom of Jesus 
in meeting the questions and the insults of those 
evil men. 

Pray that you may show patience with those 
who are unkind to you. 


TUESDAY 


The Fate of Judas 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 

Judas had followed Jesus from Gethsemane to 
the palace of the high priest. He clutched greed- 
ily the thirty pieces of silver that was his reward 


for betraying his Master. At any moment he 
expected to see some miracle worked that would 
free Jesus. But as the hours went by and no 
attempt at a rescue was made, Judas became 
more and more alarmed. Although he had per- 
formed the base deed of betraying his Lord, he 
still had some love for Him. He was filled with 
terror that his deed might lead to the death of 
the Master. He looked at the coins in his hand— 
he did not want the money for which he had sold 
his Master. Suddenly he could control himself 
no longer. Find his confession and how the Jew- 
ish leaders treated it in verses 3 and 4. 


But his confession was no real confession. 
He feared punishment. He was sorry for the re- 
sults of his deed, not for the hardness and greed 
of his own heart. If he had truly repented, Jesus 
could have given him peace of heart. But this 
he did not have. Look in verse 5 and see what 
happened to him. 

Later that day as the crowd made its way to 
Calvary to the spot where Jesus was to be cruci- 
fied a silence came over the noisy, jeering mob 
as they saw at the foot of a tree the dead body 
of Judas, terribly mangled, and partly eaten by 
dogs. Some buried the body, but fewer joined in 
the mockery as they thought of the ghastly sight. 
It hinted to them of justice to come for their 
cruelty. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
716, par. 1; p. 721, pars. 3-5; p. 722. 

TuInkK of the suffering a guilty conscience can 
bring. 

Pray that you may ever keep your account 
clear with God. 





A. CISERI, ARTIST 


Pilate looked desperately down at the crowd and pointed toward Christ. “Behold the man!” he said. 
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WEDNESDAY 


Taken Before Pilate 


Open your Bible to John 18. 

Jesus was now standing before Pilate. The Jew- 
ish leaders hoped that they would have an easy 
task obtaining his consent to Christ’s death, for 
often they had brought prisoners before him and 
he had condemned them, scarcely bothering to 
listen to the evidence. But as the Roman looked 
at the prisoner that had brought him from his 
bed early in the morning, he could see that He 
was no ordinary criminal. What question did he 
ask the Jews in verse 29? 

This was a question the Jews did not quite 
know how to answer, so they asked Pilate 
whether he thought they would dare bring some- 
one to him that was not worthy of death. The 
very fact that they had brought Jesus before him 
was evidence enough that He was guilty, was it 
not? But Pilate would not be content with this. 
Again he asked why they desired the death 
sentence to be passed. 

The only thing they could do was to resort 
to bearing false witness. They said that He had 
forbidden men to give tribute to Caesar, saying 
that He Himself was king. They thought this 
accusation would carry weight, and they were 
not afraid to lie to obtain their end. 

But Pilate saw through their scheme. This 
Man looked too noble, too innocent. He must 
find more evidence if he were to condemn Him. 
Taking Him aside he asked Jesus whether He 
really considered Himself the King of the Jews. 
Read verse 36 and find how Jesus explained that 
the kingdom He came to establish was not a 
rival kingdom. 

Pilate felt the appeal of this kingdom to his 
own heart, but he turned away from it. 

“The tumult of the crowd outside the hall of 
justice had increased to a roar. The priests were 
clamorous for immediate action, and Pilate was 
recalled to the interests of the hour. Going out to 
the people, he declared: 

“«T find in Him no fault at all.’ "—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 126. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
723, pars. 3, 4; p. 724. 

TuHINK! Repeat the memory verse (Isa. 53:7). 
How was this prophecy fulfilled in Christ’s trial? 

Pray that you may not, like Pilate, stifle the 
appeals Christ makes to your heart. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus Stands Before Herod 


Open your Bible to Luke 23. 

Although Pilate had said that he could find 
no fault in Jesus, the Jews continued to cry 
against Him, saying that He stirred up trouble 
everywhere, starting in Galilee. The mention of 
this province gave Pilate an idea. If He was from 
Galilee, then He should be tried before the gov- 
ernor of Galilee, who was Herod. Herod hap- 
pened to be in Jerusalem at the time, so Jesus 
was sent over to him. Herod was overjoyed. 





Look in verse 8 and find why Herod was glad to 
see Jesus. 

But Jesus never performed miracles just to 
gratify curiosity. His miracles were all performed 
to help those in real need. The haughty king fired 
questions at Him, but Jesus remained in digni- 
fied silence. 

Find what Herod did when he failed to get 
Jesus to speak or perform a miracle, in verse 11. 

“As the wicked king saw Jesus accepting all 
this indignity in silence, he was moved with a 
sudden fear that this was no common man before 
him. He was perplexed with the thought that 
this prisoner might be a heavenly being come 
down to the earth.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 131. 

And he was afraid to condemn Jesus. He did 
not want the responsibility of passing sentence 
on Him, so he sent Him back to Pilate. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p 
729, pars. 2, 3; p. 730; p. 731, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how Jesus must have felt as He was 
hustled from one leader to another. 

Pray that the day may soon come when all will 
see Jesus and acknowledge Him as King. 


FRIDAY 


How Well Do You Know the Lesson? 


Test yourself with these questions, 
up the reference if you need to. 

1. When Peter lied to the maid in the court 
of the high priest, what prophecy was he fulfill- 
ing? (Luke 22:61.) 

2. How did Peter feel when he realized what 
he had done? (Luke 22:62.) 

3. What questions did the Sanhedrin put to 
Jesus when morning came? (Luke 22:67, 70.) 

4. When Jesus replied, “Ye say that I am,” 
what was the reaction of the leaders and people? 
(Luke 22:71.) 

5. As Judas saw that Jesus made no attempt to 
escape from His enemies, what did he do and 
say? (Matt. 27:3, 4.) 

6. Realizing he had betrayed his Master into 
the hands of those who would have Him killed, 
what did Judas do? (Matt. 27:5.) 

7. When they had brought Jesus before Pilate, 
what false accusation did the Jews make against 
Him? (Luke 23:1, 2.) 

8. How did Jesus explain to Pilate the nature 
of the kingdom He came to establish? (John 18: 
36.) 

9. To whom was Jesus next sent? (Luke 23: 
S,. '39 

10. When Jesus refused to work a miracle to 
satisfy Herod’s curiosity, what did he do? (Luke 
23:11.) 


looking 
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LUTRA, the OTTER, No. 4- 


By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1956, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. Under the water Lutra saw Bennie, the beaver, 
pulling an aspen stick from his pantry in the mud 
near the dam. The otter and beaver were on good 
terms and did not bother each other. 2. In the ice 
caves at the edge of the pond Lutra was able to 

















corner a few fish. At this time of the year when 
other food was scarce the otter ate more fish than 
at any other time. 3. In swimming Lutra used her 
whole body and tail and especially her webbed hind 
feet to push herself quickly through the water. 























4. The winter fur of the otter is especially beautiful, 
and for this reason costly. That is why the otter is 
less common than he once was. Though he is pro- 
tected now, the pollution of many rivers has stopped 
the otter’s source of food and starved him. 5. Lutra 


was unfortunate enough to step into a muskrat trap 
that spring while looking for frogs. 6. When the 
trapper saw his prize catch, which was neither 
grown up nor lawful game, he thought of a neighbor 
nearby who loved pets and already had another otter. 

















7. At this farmer's place Lutra found a real friend 
and a good home. Her foot soon healed, and she 
played happily with the other otter and the dog. 
8. Good food and care helped her grow to a good 
size, and when she was mature at the age of two 
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years she weighed 35 pounds, which is a good aver- 
age. 9. She mated with the other otter, and they 
had a family of little ones that followed them 
around and helped to keep life from ever becoming 
dull for the parents or for the farmer. The end. 





